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Asch, Sholem Moses 


Putnam. Sept. 21, 1951. 505p. $3.75. 

With the deft craftsmanship of a master, Sholem Asch 
has recaptured the magnificence of Moses and the 
heroic moment of his epiphany on the pages of Hebrew 
history. He has assembled all the known facts in the 
life of the chosen leader of a chosen people, the Orien- 
talia, Scripture, law, customs, traditions, and, having 
assimilated them, he has reassembled them creatively 
to call to life out of the dusty tomes of the library, a 
titanic personage, an elect yet human people, an out- 
standing epoch in the history of man. 


Here is the historical novel at its literary best, undevi- 
ating in its direct dealing with the facts of history, yet 
interpreting, analyzing, re-creating in consistence with 
the factual evidence precisely what must have been, 
so that fact and fiction fuse together in the form and 
content of an indivisible whole. While Sholem Asch’s 
Moses will not bear analogy with Michelangelo’s mar- 
velous masterpiece in marble, it can yet be called a 
work of art, certainly the outstanding achievement of 
the author’s long and fruitful career. 


More than a narrative record of a great leader, Moses 
delves deep into the heart of a people, and while 
searching the heart of the man and of his nation, it 
uncovers their significance in terms of the whole human 
race, in terms of such fundamentals as freedom and 
fidelity, courage and faith and fear, ambition, pity, 
passion, pain and fortitude. It is as if the diastole and 
systole of Moses’ great heart were made to transcend 
the binding envelope of his individual person, transcend 
the boundaries of the nation of which he was the 
archetype, to reach beyond into the realm of things 
universal, the pangenic nature of human kind. For the 
story of Moses intrinsically involves the historic destiny 
of the Hebrews which, in turn, forms an essential part 
of our human heritage. 


The physical progress of the novel follows with scrupu- 
lous exactitude the inspired version of the last four 
books of the Pentateuch: Exodus, the going out of the 
children of Israel from Egypt; Leviticus, the book of the 
offices, ministries, rites and ceremonies of the Priests 
and Levites; Numbers, which begins with the number- 
ing of the Israelites and gives their history from the 
second month of the second year after their going out 
of Egypt, until the beginning of the eleventh month of 
the fortieth year, a time-span of almost thirty-nine 
years in the wilderness; Deuteronomy, the second Law 
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inculcating all the ordinances given on Mount Sinai 
plus other precepts not previously given. The author 
divides his opus into three dramatic sections. In the 
first, he tells of the call of Moses to abandon the ease 
of court life in order to return to his people, his call 
from the burning bush, his fulfillment of that call and 
Pharaoh’s stubbornness, the ten terrible plagues called 
down upon Egypt, and the final escape of the Israelites 
across the Sea of Reeds on the rim of the wilderness of 
Shur. The second part deals with the building of the 
Tabernacle in thankgiving to God, the murmuring of 
the children of Israel against Moses, the precepts given 
on Mount Sinai, the idolatry of the golden calf, the 
origination of the priesthood of Aaron and the Levites, 
up to the death of Moses’ sister Miriam. The con- 
cluding section begins with the passing away of the 
generation of the exodus, the formation of a military 
under Joshua ben Nun and Caleb ben Yephunneh, the 
conquest of Moab and Ammon, the approach to the 
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Promised Land, and Moses’ death on the eve of 
Joshua’s preparations for the siege of Jericho. 


Even the barren statistic of such events seems to add 
an air of excitement to the calm objectivity of history. 
But these cold facts filtered through the mind of a 
scholar and the imagination of an artist, cause the 
pages to palpitate with life, with the problems, fears, 
tensions, conflicts, sins and expiations that make up 
the very stuff of living. Cumulatively, almost page by 
page, the figure of Moses takes on stature. From the 
uncertain man, pleading with his Lord; ‘I beseech Thee, 
Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday and the day 
before: and since Thou has spoken to Thy servant, I 
have more impediment and slowness of tongue,” (the 
cry of the individual’s nothingness confronted by the 
omnipotent majesty of God, a cry to be repeated later 
by Jeremiah: “Ah, Ah, Ah, Lord God: behold, I can- 
not speak, for I am a child.”), Moses grows in the 
knowledge and the wisdom of his mission until he 
stands stark and solitary, the liberator, organizer, dis- 
penser of justice, selfless and alone, interposing his 
sacrificed person between the wrath of a justly incensed 
God and the human, stupid sinfulness of His recal- 
citrant people. 


In fact, if anything in the story looms larger than the 
colossus of Moses, it is the great shadow of God’s inex- 
haustible mercy, spread like a gentle wing to shade the 
heated brow of a grumbling people. Even Aaron, 
Moses’ own brother, plays a leading part in the idolatry 
of the golden calf, and that, after the miraculous 
manna had fallen from heaven to sate the people’s 
hunger. And they rebelled against the manna too, 
because it had not the savour of the fleshpots of Egypt. 
How human to be so insatiable, so dissatisfied! How 
divine to forgive again and again! To hearken again 
and again to the prayers of the mediator! 


The author’s at-homeness with the spirit and the sense 
of his own people and their mission can be felt in the 
affectionate warmth of his writing. Because of it, 
there is no question here of rationalizing or of toning 
down the full meaning of the Old Testament message. 
In one place, Moses marries the Ethiopan woman who 
served his foster mother in Egypt and now had come 
to follow him. The marriage is not consummated but 
performed solely to symbolize the fact “that in this 
woman he had betrothed to God all the peoples of 
all the generations who would come to seek him”; to 
show that the alien-born seekers of God were made 
pure by their faith in Jehovah and by their obedience 
to the Commandments. In Numbers, 12/1, “Mary 
(Miriam) and Aaron spoke against their brother Moses, 
because of his wife the Ethiopan”,—for which Miriam 
was stricken with leprosy for seven days. Whether, as 
some commentators would have it, the Ethiopan 
woman in question is Moses’ Madianite wife, Zipporah 
(Sephora), or whether she be another, makes no differ- 
ence. For the fact is that Moses was acting against the 
unjust exclusion of the alien from faith in Jehovah and 
from sharing in the fruits thereof. 


Because some of the passages concerning the corrupt 
pagan practices of those heathens through whose 
lands the Hebrews journeyed, have been put down 
somewhat explicitly, the book should be restricted to 
the discriminating adult, for whom, the reading experi- 


Fowler Best SELLERs 
ence will be rich and rewarding. For Moses is a novel 
that takes full advantage of the Old Testament drama, 
and with reverence and passion sets its beauty forth 
for all the world to see—a beauty perhaps best sum- 
marized in Moses’ parting message to the grieving 
Joshua. Without sentimentality, without maudlin 
strain of emotion, the young warrior listens with bowed 
head and bent knee as his chieftain-hero speaks: “The 
secret virtue wherewith I surmounted all obstacles and 
overcame all dangers was—love: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy might’—and ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ These two loves were my shield 
and my bow; and these two loves I shall cause thee to 
inherit. Come, let us pray to Jehovah that these two 
loves become a unity in thy heart.” 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Fowler, Gene Schnoxzola 


Viking. Sept. 24, 1951. 261p. $3.00. 


Though Jimmy Durante is still in his perennial prime, 
it is high time that somebody did put together the 
chronicle of his life. Those who are enjoying his antics 
today are, in large part, a new generation, unfamiliar 
with his beginnings and his tempestuous early career. 
Gene Fowler’s biography of the great clown emphasizes 
a point which those who take Durante for granted are 
apt to overlook: as each new medium of entertainment 
develops, Jimmy simply moves in and makes it his 
own. He began his life as an entertainer in cheap and 
rowdy surroundings and moved up to luxury and al- 
most universal acclaim; and through it all, as Fowler 
points out, he had but one enemy—the English lan- 
guage. 


In many ways this is a very skillfully done book. Though 
it takes us through the torrid twenties and narrates 
them in some detail, it still wisely leaves much to be 
inferred. The characters of those days are all pre 
sented; they casually throw away thousands of dollars 
and just as casually murder their enemies. Perhaps 
they were as they are now pictured, but from this dis 
tance their world seems as incredible as the one Damon 
Runyon built up around them. Yet, even though we 
admit that over-simplification of the story of the times 
makes murder and mayhem seem terribly common, we 
must see clearly that there was plenty of violence; and 
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since prohibition had drawn together in one common 
conspiracy against the law all elements of society, the 
borders of the underworld melted away and mobsters 
made their influence felt in strange new precincts. 
Jimmy Durante and other entertainers found them- 
selves in close but uneasy companionship with some 
very violent people. Fowler tells of some of the turbu- 
lent times that Durante lived through—and ran away 
from, by prearrangement—in his career as an enter- 
tainer in the better known and more prosperous speak- 
easies. From what Fowler says, and from other recent 
revelations, one can infer a great deal about gangdom’s 
interest in entertainment. 


Durante’s rise was largely due to the management of 
his friend, Lou Clayton. He might have been dis- 
covered without Lou, but the fact is that before Clayton 
and Durante joined forces, Jimmy was making eighty 
or ninety dollars a week and was comparatively un- 
known. After Clayton entered the partnership, of 
which Eddie Jackson was already a member, Durante’s 
fame and his income rose with meteoric speed. Inevi- 
tably this book gives much space to Lou Clayton. While 
Jackson merely went along and furthered the actual 
entertainment, Clayton was the manager, the money 
getter, the driving force of the team. His ambitions 
clashed with the desires of Jeanne, Durante’s wife, and 
Jeanne lost. Clayton represented career, Jeanne’s hap- 
piness was essential to Jimmy’s happiness; there was a 
problem which the comedian never solved. 


This biography ‘has its faults; it starts off with an ill- 
advised parallel between Durante and the English 
clown, Grimaldi; it introduces the extraneous beyond 
any necessity; and its paragraphing is rather weird. Yet 
any reader who belongs to that vast majority of Ameri- 
cans who love Durante will enjoy this book. His whole 
life is there, the shows, the innocently mad escapades, 
the slaughterings of grammar and syntax, and his tender 
love for his wife. Sentimentality inevitably creeps in, 
but it is not so maudlin as it could well be in dealing 
with a character loved by Broadway—Mr. Fowler is to 
be complimented. Schnozzola gives a clear picture of 
a lovable man with an amazing gift for clean and up- 


roarious comedy. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 
Wernersville, Pa. 
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Englebert, Omer The Wisdom of Father Pecauet 
David McKay. Aug. 24, 1951. 216p. $3.00. 


Fr. Engelbert, a French priest-litterateur who is not very 
well known in this country, is here introduced to Cath- 
olic readers through the fictional diary of “Father 
Pecquet”, whom the author claims as his uncle. Sev- 
eral of the Father Pecquet books have appeared in 
France, to be praised by non-Catholic as well as Cath- 
olic critics, for their fine combination of Gallic wit, 
pastoral French religiousness, and good writing. 


It is as the pastor of Betaumont, a small village in the 
Ardennes, that Fr. Pecquet writes; and all the citizens 
of a small French town (which, making the proper ad- 
justments, is to say of any small town) pass before our 
eyes in his chronicle. We have here the same fine 
Latin disregard for political and religious antagonism 
that recent American readers have found so attractive 
in The Little World of Don Camillo; when M. le Cure 
celebrates his silver jubilee as pastor, it is the town’s 
freethinker and chief enemy of religion who delivers 
the principal address (written for him by M. le Cure). 


Leocadie, the parish housekeeper, figures prominently 
in the book; priests who have had any experience at 
all of parish life will certainly recognize how well she 
is drawn. M. le Marquis and his wife the Marquise 
represent the element of nobility—decaying, perhaps, 
but with the proper number of armorial quarterings; in 
the Cure’s struggle with M. la Marquise there is some- 
thing reminiscent of The Diary of a Country Priest; but 
this book seldom attains the deep seriousness of Ber- 
nanos. Too, there are those who will be reminded by 
it of My New Curate. Nor is it a bad thing that one 
book should be so easy to establish in a literary tradi- 


tion—so long as that tradition is good. 


It is of good priests and good people, in the main, that 
Fr. Englebert has here written; if his Fr. Pecquet seems 
at times a bit naive, he is at other times very wise and 
very much au courant with the world and its tinselled 
shamming; and he writes about it all very finely. The 
book is highly recommended for all groups of readers. 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* * «* 


McLaverty, Michael Truth in the Night 
Macmillan. Aug. 21, 1951. 218p. $3.00 


Admirers of Mr. McLaverty’s earlier novels and short 
stories will not only not be disappointed in this most 
recent of his novels to be published here, but will 
find even more reason for rejoicing in the talent of a 
maturing Irish writer. In This Thy Day and The Three 
Brothers proved Mr. McLaverty to have a quiet com- 
petence in story telling that could get beneath the sur- 
face of the people he wrote about in a completely 
understanding and sympathetic fashion which made 
them come to life in the reader’s imagination. His 
short stories, collected under the title The Game Cock, 
confirmed this talent in the more concentrated milieu. 
Now in Truth in the Night he unfolds a simple and 
bitter story of as shrewish and relentlessly scheming a 
woman as you could come upon, but with whom you 
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cannot be totally unsympathetic, so compassionately 
just is the author in portraying her. 

Martin Gallagher had been born an islander, but had 
gone off to the mainland to work. His savings he 
brought back with him and settled down upon a farm 
at the off end of the home island, next-door neighbor 
to the widow Vera Reilly. Vera’s Tom was dead; that 
and the fact that she was a mainlander born and hated 
the confinement, the apparently hopeless poverty of 
the island, made her scheme to break away and take 
with her her daughter whom she was schooling to be 
a teacher. She had married Tom Reilly to escape from 
the whining demands of her parents and family; now 
she set her cap to marry Martin Gallagher, hoping to 
use him to further her ambition to escape from the 
island. 

Martin is happy on the island: a just, kind and generous 
neighbor; the kind of man who would adopt a boy to 
help him on his farm, but to make a son of him rather 
than a drudge. Vera is afraid her daughter and the 
boy will be attracted to each other, and so ruin her 
plan for making her daughter support her; she succeeds 
finally in having the boy run off from the island; and 
marries Martin. She leads Martin into misery of spirit; 
but when the time for her coveted opportunity to leave 
the island comes, she finds she cannot go through with 
her plan. The bitter realization of her defeat is softened 
somewhat by the realization that she will still have 
Martin, even though her daughter is to leave her, and 
she can hope to try to make a new beginning with him. 
To Martin, ready to sacrifice even his own peace and 
his love of the land for her, she finally confesses “We 
can’t go, Martin. We take it all with us. We can’t 
run away from our own selves.” And that, likely 
enough is the theme, the lesson and the moral of this 
quietly powerful novel of human living. It is a story 
that will stay with you long after you have closed the 
book. And that is a great deal of praise for a novel, 
is it not?’ Moreover, Mr. McLaverty’s style is decep- 
tively simple; under its still surface there flow strong 
tides. Truth in the Night is one novel of the year’s 


crop worth buying. 
R. F. Grady, S.J, 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Stone, Irving The President’s Lady 
Doubleday. Sept. 26, 1951. 338p. $3.50. 


Irving Stone author of Immortal Wife, They Also Ran 
and The Passionate Journey has written a_ historical 
novel entitled The President’s Lady. The novel is the 
story of Rachel Robards and Andrew Jackson. 

The setting is the Cumberland Valley of Tennessee 
where Rachel first met Jackson. Rachel was the wife 
of Captain Lewis Robards and their married life was 
anything but happy. Robards was a fault-finding, hard 
drinking, suspicious man who proclaimed his love for 
Rachel while carrying on an affair with a frontier 
negress. Leaving Robards to live with her mother, 
Rachel met Andrew Jackson. They fell in love and 
were married. Mrs. Robards thought her former hus- 
band had procured a divorce, and Jackson was of the 
same belief. At that time a divorce could be attained 
by legislative action. After the marriage Rachel re- 
ceived information that Robards was still her husband. 
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All divorce talk had been merely heresay. There was 
no legal document in existence. 


The absent Lewis Robards appeared and received a 
divorce on the grounds that the innocents had been 
living together for two years. Once a legal divorce 
was granted, Andrew and Rachel promptly remarried, 
This affair haunted Jackson to his dying day. Cheap 
talk and gossip were used to hinder Jackson’s political 
career and Mr. Stone dramatically pictures the incident 
during the election of 1824. 

This novel is long and at times full of tedious dialogue. 
The author has resorted to minute research and makes 
the 1790-1824 frontier come to life. His description of 
social conditions in Tennessee is excellent. Actual 
historical characters are introduced throughout the 
work to bolster the main issue. This book is suitable 


for adults only. 
Frank C. Brown, 
History Department, 
University of Scranton 


x * 


Gilbreth, Frank B., Jr. I’m A Lucky Guy 
Crowell. Sept. 17, 1951. 239p. $3.00. 


As we remember it Clarence Day produced three books 
in his family for the modern record; the record is now 
almost equalled since this is the third book starring 
the Gilbreth family of Cheaper by the Dozen fame. 
We say almost equalled because, strictly speaking, this 
book does not star the Gilbreth family; rather, it is a 
sort of autobiography of one member of the family, 
Frank, Jr., the eldest son. Other members of the family 
figure in the story, but only occasionally and_ very 
incidentally. 

Frank begins with his career in college—he left Mont- 
clair for Michigan in 1929—where, after one soul-shat- 
tering experience with football he yielded to the whiles 
of a buxom Senior from Jersey City and became a 
reporter for The Daily, covering the Dean’s office for 
his beat. What happens there is more of the standard 
type of college humor than one would expect from a 
Gilbreth and, as Frank recounts it, he must have been 
the most modest and the shyest member of the family. 
From college to a newspaper job in New York where 
he meets his future wife while covering a scavenger 
hunt. And then to Charleston, S. C., to woo and win 
her while working for a Charleston paper. War came 
and Frank joined the Navy with a 24 hour indoctri- 
nation at one of Charleston’s hotels. His billet was 
not too strenuous as a public relation’s man but then 
in the Pacific he became an admiral’s aide and the most 
hilarious part of the book begins. Frank finally made 
it out of the Navy and decided that he could carve his 
career as a news service man in New York. After a 
year or so of that hectic life he decided that Charles 
ton’s leisurely pace was better suited to his personality 
and thus presumably came the time for writing the 


Gilbreth books. 


From the style readers will recognize Frank as having 
been the chief architect of the two earlier books. 
Though not up to their standard of warmly human 
humor still the present effort is well worth reading as 
an aftermath to the family history and as illustrating 
that individual Gilbreth’s seem to behave much as do 
average 20th Century Americans. 
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Mathew, David The Mango on the Mango Tree 
Knopf. Aug. 20, 1951. 260p. $3.00. 

Even in a year distinguished by the publication of books 
by bishops and the reissuance of a novel by a cardinal, 
The Mango an the Mango Tree is marked as most un- 
usual. The author, titular Archbishop of Apamea, has, 
at the age of forty-nine or fifty, produced a novel that 
is exceptional for its maturity, good writing and analy- 
tical observation. 


The development is based upon the device of locating 
dissimilar characters in a temporarily embracing set- 
ting, this time in a passenger aircraft on an African 
route. However, no effort is made to force a plot out 
of the device, and even the traditional method is 
eschewed in that the setting does change, new char- 
acters are added and some of the original persons are 
dropped from consideration. Interplay between char- 
acters is kept to a minimum, but each is revealed to 
the extent suitable in a portrait, vignette or full-length, 
by his internal and external reactions to the routine 
situations through which they pass. 


There is little point in attempting to recapitulate the 
dramatis personae or to summarize the array of life 
histories and national backgrounds presented except to 
say that they are bewildering in their variety and in the 
scope of wisdom, experience and geographical-historical 
knowledge required for their interpretation. 


Faintly reminiscent of the work of several established 
writers, The Mango on the Mango Tree is stylistically 
fine and individual. It cannot be recommended to the 
lazy, the sentimental, the immature or the sensation- 
alist. The adult who is willing to make the effort to 
reach the urbanity, the quiet wit and the cooly rea- 
soned wisdom of the author will find this book a singu- 
lar gem. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


The Captive Witch 
$3.50. 


Van Every, Dale 

Messner. Sept. 21, 1951. 362p. 
Suppose you didn’t know that you really didn’t want 
the girl you thought you wanted and that you really 
wanted the girl you had been trying to rid yourself of. 
Make yourself an expert in frontier woodslore, a pre- 
cursor of the Kentucky Colonel and you might be 
Adam Frane, Mr. Van Every’s not-to-be-envied hero 
who finds himself in this unenviable predicament and 
takes 362 pages of interesting adventure to find his way 
out of it. Adam Frane was one of George Rogers 
Clark’s men who left Clark after the Kaskaskia-Vin- 
cennes campaign. As his best friend Bert Cogar told 
him, Adam had been practicing his wooing technique 
on all types of border girls until he considered himself 
efficient enough to lay siege to the heart of a girl he had 
observed at a distance in Virginia years before. 

Adam starts back to Virginia to find his Cynthia Wyeth 
and meets her brothers and herself on the way to Ken- 
tucky. Half-winning Cynthia at the first encounter, 
Adam throws in with her wealthy brothers and to 
make his stake for the new settlement spends a winter 
alone in a cave boiling saltpeter. In attempting to re- 
cover his horse, stolen by Indians, Adam finds Nita, 
a thoroughly indcctrinated captive white girl now all 
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Indian. He rescues her by abducting her and the two 
spend several days in a contest of wills with neither 
giving in: Adam is finally forced to keep her with him 
a month in his wilderness cave. From then on the 
story is a comedy of errors with Adam trying to rid 
himself of Nita to wed Cynthia, with Cynthia and her 
brothers perfectly willing but looking somewhat askance 
at Adam’s desire to return Nita to her folks in Carolina 
and with Nita throwing monkey wrenches into the 
works at every opportunity. 

The situation reaches a climax during an Indian raid 
when Adam performs heroic feats and is all ready to 
marry Cynthia when he finally realizes he doesn’t want 
her at all and rushes off to find Nita in the cave. Mr. 
Van Every has written a fast-paced story of romance 
and adventure, with an oddly twisted plot and a well 
done background of Revolutionary Kentucky. His 
characters never quite come alive and frequently he 
expects too much of them. The book’s major fault 
lies in the treatment of sexual licence as an amoral sort 
of thing although beyond a touch or two sex is not 
stressed. In general the book seems suitable for adults. 


Payne, Robert Red Lion Inn 
Prentice-Hall. Sept. 24, 1951. 306p. $3.50. 


Jabez Amory ruled the Red Lion Inn on Imperial Road 
at the East End of London near the river. Jabez’s 
saloon was always jam-packed with Cockneys, Finns, 
Swedes, South Sea islanders, Malays, Arabs, Hindus, 
Chinese and Lascars—in a word, it served as a rendez- 
vous for men who sailed the seven seas. Ships’ lan- 
terns, pewter jars, binnacles, wine-flagons, photographs 
from Vanity Fair, and even an old stuffed crocodile 
which hung from the ceiling, all bore witness to Jabez’s 
taste in the type of ornamentation that would please 
his clientele, that would give an air of cheery comfort 
to the Inn. 


He, Jabez Amory, a retired sailor who understood the 
problems of sailors, dominated the nightly scene like a 
sea captain on his bridge. He could accept the occa- 
sional brawl, the giant Swede in a murderous mood of 
sheer destruction, with the objective matter-of-factness 
of a seaman sailing into a storm, and when the savage 
session had passed, he would calmly check the damage 
while giving orders to get things ship-shape on the 
double. Because of his fierce red beard, protuberant 
eyes, thick eyebrows and his arms always akimbo in an 
attitude of challenge, he was feared by the potman, the 
barmaids, his wife, his two daughters and his two sons. 


Two things bothered Jabez Amory simply because he 
could not hold them under the dominance of his will: 
the state of the world and the new and confusing 
growth of his two beautiful daughters. The world was 
indeed a mess at the turn of the century. One of his 
sons were in Africa fighting the “Booers”, the aging 
and beloved Queen had but few more years to live, a 
queer fish by the name of Marconi was sending mes- 
sages without wire, Socialism was somewhat upsetting 
to the mind and George Bernard Shaw complicated 
matters even more with the Fabians. The girls were 
plump and healthy, Ursula more beautiful than Rachel. 
Both needed husbands and Jabez felt troubled because 
he subconsciously refused to admit their need, because 
he subconsciously dreaded the break-up of the family. 
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For an occasional celebration, Jabez would take the 
family in to the heart of London to see Marie Lloyd 
at the Tiv. The younger lad, Shad for Shadwell, sees 
a young Chinese lotus petal in one of the vaudeville 
acts—an intimation of the bride he will bring home 
from the Boxer Rebellion. Rachel meets Henry Sloane- 
Broadstairs, her future husband who happens to occupy 
the adjoining seat. Later, on another trip to celebrate 
the relief of Mafeking by Colonel Mahon, Ursula be- 
comes detached from the family group by force of the 
jubilant crowd. She is picked up by Christopher 
Bohun, an artist who seduces her, falls in love with 
her paintable body and, when Jabez throws her out of 
the house, takes her in to live with him. 


The rest of the story is mostly Ursula’s. She goes to 
Paris with Christopher and a cicerone named Lord 
Feversham. Feversham loves her so much that he 
takes her in when Christopher finally abandons her, 
unborn child and all. The last scene closes with every- 
one back at the Inn. Rachel has her Henry, Shad has 
his Chinese Peony and Ursula is going to marry a Lord. 
Amid shouts and toasts “to all the benighted English- 
men, every man jack and every woman... , for every- 
thing there has ever been or ever will be”, they all 
fall to eating as though they were at a wedding feast. 


Red Lion Inn reads easily. Its story provides enough 
interest to keep one from putting the book down. Jabez 
and Christopher Bohun come out best in the char- 
acterization but Ursula lacks motivation. She never 
seems to understand why she acts the way she does— 
and neither does the reader. Lord Feversham is a deus 
ex machina pure and simple, while Shad’s story implies 
more improbabilities than it tells in its brief chapter or 
two. Certain somewhat realistic scenes would neces- 
sarily limit Red Lion Inn’s reading to adults. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


* * # 


Brunini, John Gilland Days of a Hireling 
Lippincott. Sept. 19, 1951. 256p. $3.00. 

His years as an editor of The Commonweal evidently 
provide the background for Mr. Brunini’s first novel. 
Much more dependent upon idea and psychological 
analysis than incident for its effects, the story grows out 
of the struggles by a group of laymen in New York City 
to publish, and eventually to salvage, a Catholic “week- 
ly review of literature, the arts, and public affairs”. 


Hilary Devoise is the hireling. At forty-nine he is the 
business manager of The Prospect and is finding in 
zealous, idealistic devotion to Catholic action a sub- 
limated release from the disappointment that has 
plagued his private life. In a burst of youthful romantic 
delusion, he had married Miriam McTague; she quickly 
proved a fickle vision, deserted and divorced him, and 
passed on to three more husbands in careless rejection 
of her religion. Hilary chose at first to retain his, but 
when he fell genuinely in love with Eleanor Gates his 
resolution was shaken. Eleanor, however, though not a 
Catholic, refused to marry him because she feared a 
successful marriage could not be built upon his ex- 
pedient leaving of the Church. Though fond memories 


f 
ral 
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of Eleanor persisted thereafter, Hilary learned to regret 
even the contemplated repudiation of his faith, and 
subsequently he has given long compensatory service in 
its cause. 


All of this has happened twenty years before the open- 
ing of the story, and we learn of it piecemeal in con- 
versational flashbacks that are occasionally a bit con- 
trived in clearing up the prior introduction of materials 
they explain. Hilary’s present life is completely sub- 
merged in the journalistic work of the Catholic Litera- 
ture Committee (the Calvert Associates?). In this he 
serves as right-hand man to David Brett, editor-in-chief, 
who dominates the mechanics of the plot without ever 
being met directly by the reader. David’s sudden death 
precipitates a crisis in the precarious financial existence 
of The Prospect inasmuch as his personal, unsecured 
loan must be repaid to settle his estate. The previously 
suppressed prejudices of David’s non-Catholic wife, 
Mary, precipitate the issue. 


As if this complication in Hilary’s professional life were 
not sufficient worry, an even greater problem arrives in 
his private affairs when Eleanor turns up to revive the 
temptation to repudiate his faith for marriage with her. 
The solace of David is gone; Jean Denniston, another 
confidante, enters a Dominican home; Terry Harlow, 
his longest intimate, has been rather withdrawn from 
Hilary by marriage; Tony Lloyd is more concerned with 
ambitions to assume the editorship than with his 
friend’s spiritual turmoil. Hilary thereupon begins to 
feel that one substitute after another that he has found 
for marriage as a source of happiness is being snatched 
from him; even the validity of a Providence that re- 
wards service by suffering seems to him questionable. 


The progress of this psychological problem is the heart 
of the book. The easy, obvious, and melodramatic reso- 
lution to the climax would be the death of Miriam 
after her fourth divorce, freedom thereby for Hilary to 
marry Eleanor, and a concluding happiness that would 
not sacrifice his religion. Mr. Brunini wisely disdains 
this handling, however, in favor of a much subtler and 
richer one. His thesis is that genuine happiness must 
have a spiritual basis and that God is guiding His 
friends to such a reward even in the frustration of 
human efforts to find happiness in material reality. 
This theme emerges explicitly in several of Hilary's 
meditations, but it is confirmed by the remorseful after- 
math of a night he spends in Eleanor’s bed. He then 
discovers Eleanor’s hypocritical motives and realizes he 
has been protected from an adulterous marriage that 
would lead to spiritual misery. His real fortress of 
service to the Church is preserved for him by donations 
from wealthy Catholics to continue The Prospect, and a 
change of heart in Mary Brett’s religious hostility makes 
his satisfaction complete. 


The story is so correctly conceived and so rewarding in 
theme that one dislikes risking any suggestion of in- 
gratitude for it. Yet frankness compels the admission 
that the structure does not do full justice to the ideas 
or general fluency of style. At the very beginning a 
good many characters are crowded upon the reader 
without guidance as to their importance or establish- 
ment of their relationships; a kind of jigsaw results 
that does not become patterned until confusion and 
loss of interest have been risked. A few also are quite 
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extraneous to the main story, and their slight contribu- 
tion to the atmosphere of Hilary’s personality could 
well be sacrificed for a more compact emphasis. The 
technique of conversational flashbacks also becomes a 
bit forced and repetitious. Such reflections do not 
deny the more prominent fact that here is a novel of 
strong principle and idealism that achieves a rich 
humanness without recourse to sensational device and 
that offers a lesson in good living without becoming a 


didactic preachment. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * * 


Banning, Margaret Culkin Fallen Away 


Harper. Sept. 5, 1951. 314p. $3.00. 

The impression is that Mrs. Banning’s Fallen Away will 
be read by two groups of readers, each with its peculiar 
point of view: one, the informed Catholic, in accord 
with positive Church pronouncement on the indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond, and for the most part 
already familiar with the events of which the author 
writes, the other, that of the uncomprehending non- 
Catholic which allows dissolution of the contract by 
divorce. 


The story is well-known. Barbara Braniff, a member 
of an old, respected Catholic family had, for practical 
reasons, made the failure of her first marriage to non- 
Catholic Leslie Field decisive by obtaining a divorce. 
Her son David had died in childhood. To support her- 
self, Barbara had accepted social service work in a local 
agency. Represented as young and attractive, it was 
understandable that she would have numerous suitors 
but it was known by Catholic and non-Catholic alike 
that the validity of her first marriage forbade a second 
one. But Barbara, pictured as an unusually exemplary 
member of the Church, had nevertheless become en- 
gaged to Kenneth Craig, a prosperous railway executive 
and also divorced. The story opens at the crucial 
moment when she must decide to abide by Bishop 
Tarrant’s decree that she abandon the situation, or give 
in to the demands of the expectant Craig. 


The die is irrevocably cast when Craig is forced to an- 
nounce his intention at a social gathering hosted by 
Theodore Kilmey, a prominent Catholic layman, in- 
fluential in railway circles. Kilmey’s personal life has 
been touched by a similar situation solved, he believed, 
by his daughter’s marriage to a practicing Catholic, in- 
owen of to the divorced suitor she would have pre- 
erred. 


The reactions of those most concerned with the lives 
of Barbara and Ken are skillfully handled: Aunt 
Agatha reiterates the Church’s stand but her niece does 
not become anathema to her; Father Paul Gilroy in the 
severity of his appeal to Barbara’s Catholicity manages 
to antagonize her; the calculating Nina, Craig’s ex-wife, 
baptized a Catholic and now married into a well- 
known Catholic family of means, promises trouble. 


A civil ceremony takes place and the Craigs assume 
their position as leaders in the community, she deter- 
mined to continue the practice of her religion within 
the limits of the excommunicated. By means of a 
hundred and one devices the author illustrates the in- 
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security of the Catholic party in such a marriage. 
Difficulties arise in social contacts; there is the equi- 
valent of public castigation by an evangelistic cleric, 
surely a rather contrived bit of plot in this particular 
novel, as Father Gilroy, noting the Craigs’ presence at 
Mass, denounces such unions with particular emphasis 
on details consistent with their own case. Criticism is 
extended into business when Craig is barred from de- 
served advancement through the disapproving Kilmey’s 
influence. Barbara loses their first expected child and 
interprets this as God’s punishment for her sins. 


When she is offered a short-term appointment as case 
observer in the American Mission in Vienna, she finds 
the city full of tensions, some inspired by her presumed 
Catholicity. Here she discovers herself defending the 
rights of the Church against the repatriation of its 
members to Russian-controlled homelands. For Sister 
Eltha, in charge of a group of Yugoslav boy orphans, 
she uses feminine wiles to influence the Colonel in 
charge of their disposition, recognized by that intangible 
something that always identifies the Catholic as a fel- 
low apostate, to have them sent to Italy as wards of 
the Pope, rather than returned to Tito, a precedure 
favored under the more realistic view of British Aileen 
Bradley who sees the Church of Rome as a Fascist in- 
stitution interfering in political affairs. 


On her return to America, Barbara, having already 
decided that the only course open is to renounce any 
pull to the Church, finds Craig disposed to make every 
concession to enable her to have peace of mind. The 
death of Leslie Field, a dissolute sot, removes the im- 
pediment to her right to remarry but, though Craig 
urges her to make their marriage valid by a religious 
ceremony, it is not until Agatha Braniff steps in to add 
to the persuasion of Blair Wyatt, a friend and convert 
to Catholicism, that Barbara finally makes the step 
possible. 


There are a number of counter-currents running through 
the main plot and these point up various other apparent 
ambiguities that add to the confusion in the non-Cath- 
olic mind concerning the Catholic regulations on mar- 
riage. An inconsistency in such a novel is immediately 
apparent in the choice of situation on which to build 
the plot. While admitting the possibility of the case, 
Church records would probably prove that there are 
more fallen away Catholics resulting from ordinary 
tolerated “mixed” marriages, as the Catholic party 
meets with opposition to the practice of his faith, and 
the children diverge into paths alien to the Church. 
But in Fallen Away, though there are some die-hard 
Catholic types, there are no Blanshards or Other Amer- 
icans to illustrate this point. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 


* * ¥ 


Knox, Ronald 

Sheed & Ward. Sept. 5, 1951. 214p. $2.25. 
Stimuli is probably the latest of Ronald Knox’s books. 
Anyone familiar with the Monsignor’s rapidly-mounting 
literary output will realize that the word “probably” is 
used advisedly. 


Stimuli 


The present work is a compilation of 71 essays or short 
sermons that first appeared in the Sunday edition of 
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the London Times during and after World War II. No 
changes have been made in the original text, but in 
book-form the articles are arranged under three general 
headings. The first part, “Round the Year”, contains 
commentaries on the liturgical seasons and on many 
of the Sunday Epistles and Gospels. The subject-matter 
of the second section is evident from its title, “A Few 
Saints”. Finally in “This and That” he discourses on 
a wide range of topics, such as charity, despondency, 
suffering, and the fear of death. 


Centuries ago Socrates referred to himself as a “gad-fly” 
because he disturbed the complacency of his fellow- 
Athenians. Monsignor Knox essays a similar role for 
our war-torn generation. He seeks to rouse us from our 
“comfortable mediocrity” by showing us the full im- 
plications of Christ’s doctrines and their application to 
our daily life. He does not flaunt the word Catholic”, 
as we naturally expect when he is writing for a secular 
newspaper. Similarly he explains the place of suffer- 
ing before entering Heaven without even mentioning 
the word “Purgatory”. But in many indirect ways he 
lets his readers know that the Catholic Church alone 
possesses the supreme authority over God’s revelation 
to mankind. 


Monsignor Knox writes with his customary brilliance 
and, like Chesterton, can sum up a world of meaning 
in a startling paradox. He draws heavily upon the 
store-house of Biblical knowledge that he has accumu- 
lated during the last few years. He gives us a new 


insight into and often clearer interpretation of many 
difficult passages in the Old and the New Testaments. 
As he admits in the preface, the limitations of space 


did not permit him to develop adequately all the sub- 
jects that he touches upon or to answer all the difficul- 
ties that he raises. But it is his hope that the seed cast 
into the reader’s mind will bear fruit a hundred-fold. 
This book is an ideal gift for those whom Rosalind 
Murray has called the “good pagans”, and for Cath- 
olics who, perhaps without fully realizing it, have been 
regulating their lives by the principles of this world. 
Priests and religious will also find in it abundant matter 
for sermons and conferences as well as for a serious 
examination of their own conscience. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
389 East 150th Street, 

New York, New York 


* * x 


Lunn, Arnold The Revolt Against Reason 
Sheed & Ward. Sept. 26,1951. 273p. $3.25. 


A hoax of any sort is dispelled by an exposition of the 
truth that was concealed. Arnold Lunn maintains that 
the modern man has been the dupe of a great plot 
against truth. He would lay bare the deed by turning 
the light of a probing mind upon the words and actions 
of the deceivers. This book is just such a devastating 
pursuit of all the major inconsistencies, contradictions 
and downright stupidities of those who have led men 
astray under the guise of philosophy and science. 


The author originally intended this book as a revision 
of his work The Flight from Reason, written in 1929. 
But since, in the last twenty years, “the flight has be- 
come a rout”, the present book includes much new 
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material. The result seems somewhat repetitious, but 
the proof of the verification of the same thesis through 
many centuries and theories would probably account 
for the impression of the same thing being said too 
often. 


The fundamental contention of the author is that the 
bewildered state of the world today is the result of a 
revolt aginst reason, the essence of which is the repudi- 
ation of objectivity in thought and consequently in 
morals. We have become the victims of men who, 
crying loudly of their objectivity and impartiality, are, 
in reality, subjectivists filled with prejudices of the most 
destructive kind. The term given to this mentality is 
fideism, used in the wide sense of those whose philos- 
ophy is a matter of intuition rather than reason, who 
offer no reasoned arguments in defense of their basic 
doctrines. And modern fideism in all its forms (Be- 
haviourism, Freudianism, Existentialism, Logical Posi- 
tivism, etc.), the author contends, has deserted reason, 
for the one good reason to its credit, that reason de 
stroys it. The method it uses is never to prove one’s 
theories, but to invent pretexts, more and more in- 
genious and deceiving, for not proving anything. 


Among the most abused victims of this irrationalism 
stands the Catholic Church, because of her truly “scien- 
tific rationalism”, that is, the objective appeal to reality 
as the basis of the faith that is in her. 


The author takes the struggle between fideism and 
rationalism through history down to the modern pro- 
ponents of irrational faith. Among these latter he dis 
cusses Darwin and the evolutionists, whose species of 
faith is defined as “the substance of fossils hoped for, 
the evidence of links unseen”. 


At the door of these men and their kind Lunn puts 
the degradation of morals, aesthetics and science, cul- 
minating in such insulting absurdities as the Marxists’ 
“party spirit in mathematics” and “purity of Marxist 
Leninist theory in surgery”. The conclusion from the 
generous supply of quotations and the facts of history 
is always the same: those who shout the loudest about 
blind authoritarianism, servile and puerile faith, are in 
reality the greatest slaves of prejudice, of preconceived, 
unproven and unprovable theories, the ultimate aim of 
which is the destruction, at any price, of God, morality, 
truth, beauty and everything that is capable of impos 
ing limitations and restraint on the desires and actions 
of man in favor of the true freedom and perfection of 
human powers. 


The author’s treatment of all the basic arguments of 
the evolutionist theory is a valuable summary of that 
question. 


What are the prospects of the mists of illusion being 
stormed away? Lunn judges that the light of honest 
“rationalism” is dawning. But this light on the dark- 
ness of Materialism, Evolutionism and Marxism will 
not fully reach the uneducated until the end of the 
century. In the meantime, the vacuum left by the 
destruction of modern fideism presents an excellent 
opportunity for the only type of faith worthy of man, 
the faith of God built on the basis of God-given human 


reason. 
Edward J. Sponga, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
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Mabie, Janet, ed. 

Was a Monk, the Autobiography of 

John Tettemer 

Knopf. Sept. 24, 1951. 281p. $3.50. 
Several years ago The Seven Storey Mountain brought 
into the limelight a nation-wide stirring of interest in 
monasticism. That was the work of a young man, 
filled with new zeal and eager to absorb the ancient 
wisdom of the Church’s orders. It was a forward-look- 
ing book, rich with promise, which is still being ful- 
filled. I Was a Monk is the reaction to this, the voice 
of the opposition. It is not precisely an attack on re- 
ligion; yet it will greatly comfort the failing ranks of 
the skeptics, whose self-assurance is so much feebler 
than it was during the twenties. Here is the story of a 
man who spent a quarter of a century in an order, lost 
his faith, reentered the world, and married. He came 
to believe “the search was the important thing”, and 
that man would “never solve the mystery of eternity”; 
and on his deathbed he refused the “easy absolution”. 
One closes the book with a sense of futility, as though 
he had watched a tragedy come to its end and been 
helpless to do anything about it. Whatever its effect, 
such a book cannot be the beginning of anything, the 
more so when we realize its author is now two years 
dead. It will, however, offer a strong support to un- 
believers, and prove an embarrassment to Catholics. 


The facts are as follows. John Tettemer, born in 1876 
in St. Louis, entered the Passionist order in that city 
when he was about sixteen years of age. In 1899 after 
brilliant preparatory study, he was sent to Rome for 
theology. He was there ordained in 1901 after two 
years (!) theology as Father Ildephonso; his ordination 
was speeded up partly because the directors of the 
house were anxious to have more priests. In 1904 he 
returned to America to direct a group of young monks 
at Normandy, Missouri. After four years of this came 
the “astonishing news” that he was made director of 
the International College at Rome. The next nine 
years he spent in Rome, teaching and directing the 
studies of his brother monks. He again returned to the 
States, where he was elected superior of a new house 
at St. Paul, Kansas. In 1914 when he was thirty-eight 
years old, he was elected one of the Consultors General 
of the Order, of which there are only four, immediate 
advisers to the General He returned to Rome to con- 
tinue his old duty of teaching along with his new re- 
sponsibility. His loss of faith occurred during this third 
sojourn; exactly when he does not say, but it must have 
been shortly after the First World War, sometime in 
the twenties. Threatened with a breakdown from over- 
work, he was ordered by the doctor to take a rest in 
the Swiss Alps. Here he was confined to bed for six 
months. During this period his faith slowly drained 
away, and at its end he could not in conscience take up 
his duties in Rome, or continue as a priest. The book 
closes on this note, though we learn that he later mar- 
ried, had a family of three, and spent the last fifteen 
years of his life in California. There is no scandal in 
his life (save the marriage, invalid for a priest), and 
he did not attack the Church, though he did give lec- 
tures putting forth his heretical views. 
What evaluation is to be placed on this book? It must 
be condemned for the ordinary Catholic reader. 
ough not ex professo a treatise on faith, it is never- 
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theless a story of its loss, and, though little formal 
argument is set forth, the opinions of a man of such 
eminence will weigh heavily in the mind of his readers. 
It is therefore a book detrimental to faith, and must 
stand condemned. 


By those who have solid reason for doing so, however, 
it might well bear examination; such might be spiritual 
directors, especially members of orders, apologists and 
teachers, especially of theology and philosophy. It is 
sufficiently well written and timely to strike possibly a 
wide circle of readers. Apologists should be ready to 
defend the faith against the weakening influence it will 
have. And more important, the life of this unfortunate 
priest should be considered and understood by those 
who have the training and experience to read the truth 
between the lines of his story. Finally there is no out- 
spoken criticism of the Church or orders in the book; 
he is all gratitude and praise to his old teachers. The 
book will not then serve as ammunition for bigots. It 
may even brush away the bogey stories, which still 
haunt the minds of certain types of non-Catholics, 
about monasteries and convents. Yet in the last analy- 
sis this very calmness, friendliness, and apparently 
judicial balance can make it all the more dangerous to 
the faith of anyone who reads it. 


Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Sullivan, Richard Notre Dame 


Holt. Sept. 24, 1951. 243p. $3.00. 

This slender volume scarcely merits the sub-title fur- 
nished on the jacket, “the story of a great university”. 
The story of the great University of Notre Dame, the 
full story, would be much more pretentious, liberally 
documented and filled with the dry materials of re- 
search in century-old archives. It would also be less 
attractive to the general reader than the present work, 
for this is one man’s story of his Alma Mater, a per- 
sonal account of their relationships, told without pro- 
pagandizing and with a minimum of research. Suffi- 
cient attention is paid to the historical record, in a hop- 
skip-and-jump fashion, to give the reader working 
knowledge of the great personages and the most im- 
portant events in the university’s history; but the chron- 
ological frame is not fully fleshed out, because this 
account does not call for such treatment. 


The author matriculated at Notre Dame in 1926, in 
the midst of the Rockne period, was graduated in 1930, 
and returned six years later as a member of the Depart- 
ment of English, a position he currently holds. What he 
has to say of Notre Dame is based to a great extent on 
his own experience and observation; for material beyond 
that, back to the founding about 1843 of the school 
which was to be chartered as the University of Notre 
Dame du Lac in 1844, he has delved slightly into some 
chronicles and availed himself of the reminiscences of 
older men. The name that stands out monumentally 
in this history is that of Edward Frederick Sorin, the 
founder. He was a pioneer on the pattern of Father 
Mazzuchelli, who labored in Wisconsin in the same 
years. Nothing daunted Father Sorin, not hardships, 
nor stringent finances, nor the heart-breaking fire of 
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1879 — within six days he had started re-building. 
Fathers John Zahm and the eloquent John W. Cava- 
naugh, Father Nieuwland, discoverer of synthetic rub- 
ber, gracious Father Hugh O’Donnell and Charlie Phil- 
lips, are the other strong pegs on which this story hangs. 
Perhaps little is written here of Rockne because so much 
has been written elsewhere. But between sections 
which recount the stubborn courage of Sorin and the 
lovable eccentricities of Charlie Phillips, the tale that 
Mr. Sullivan has to tell appears in informative bits and 
pieces, in dialogues between all sorts of persons, all 
wrapped in a writing craftsman’s style. 


Perhaps that style may balk some readers. From the 
opening chapter, through which the author tiptoes his 
introductory way, this is a mannered work, with a faint 
air of condescension detectable now and then. But it 
is well-mannered, and the pages on Father Sorin, on 
Charlie Phillips, and on the football weekend, make 
reading. 
si csaaans : Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


* * * 


Maritain, Jacques Philosophy of Nature 
Translated by Imelda C. Byrne. Philosophical Library. 
Sept. 12, 1951. 198p. $3.00. " 
The original of this the most recent translation of Mari- 
tain’s oe was published in French in 1935, bearing 
the sub-title “A critical essay on its frontiers and ob- 
ject”. Mention is made of the subtitle to indicate that 
the present work is not a complete treatise on the phi- 
losophy of nature as could be used for instance in a 
college course of instruction. The sole purpose of the 
author is to establish the fact that the philosophy of 
nature is an “autonomous”, specific type of knowledge, 
distinct from though intimately related to both the 
natural sciences and metaphysics. Maritain’s ideas on 
this matter are generally known from his other works 
such as the digest of these lectures which appeared in 
Science and Wisdom, as well as two chapters in The 
Degrees of Knowledge. However, this new translation 
is valuable because of the detailed treatment of the 
subject given here. 

The problem of the philosophy of nature is difficult to 
solve due to its historical implications and associations. 
The Ancients clearly distinguished this type of knowl- 
edge from metaphysics, but failing to realize the legiti- 
mate separateness of the special sciences absorbed them 
into philosophy. The Moderns first confounded this 
branch of philosophy with the new physical and mathe- 
matical knowledge of the 17th century (giving rise to 
Mechanism). In the 19th century they displaced it 
altogether (giving rise to merely Positivistic sciences 
and to a merely reflective type of metaphysics). There- 
by metaphysics lost contact with the sensible real and 
its function of being the regulatory science. This latter 
rematk indicates the importance of this problem. 


Best SELLERs 


Knowledge of the world of change and specific diversity 
is the first which is offered in the progressive ascending 
movement of our thought. If then there is no insight 
into the intelligible necessities of the sensible order, a 
condition is lost for progressing beyond the physical. 


The solution to this problem is offered in terms of the 
nature of the three degrees of abstraction. The defini- 
tion of the object of the philosophy of nature is: 1. The 
appeal of intelligibility to which it answers is the moy- 
ing or mutability; 2. Its objective light is an ontological 
mode of analysis and conceptualization, a way of ab- 
stracting and defining which, while it has an intrinsic 
reference to sensory perception, aims at intelligible 
essence. 


Added features of the book are an essay on Maritain’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences by Yves Simon and a bibli- 


ography. 
Frederick Scott, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


Morton, Charles W. 
How to Protect Yourself Against Women 
and Other Vicissitudes 

Lippincott. Sept. 19, 1951. 232p. $3.00. 


Mr Morton is in charge of the “Accent on Living” 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly and editor of a monthly 
promotional publication for his magazine, “The Atlantic 
Bulletin”, because of which he is an Associate Editor 
of the Atlantic, or vice-versa. That information may 
not be relevant, however elegant it is; but it will not 
hurt the Atlantic for readers of this collection of what 
used to be called “light essays” to know that they may 
occasionally find more of the same in future issues of 
the Boston Literary. Reading Mr. Morton’s observa- 
tions and comments is pleasantly easy, I hasten to add 
(lest wary folk confuse it with the general tone of the 
Atlantic article); and he has an urbane wit flavored 
with rue and sage, which he serves with enough wry 
humor to whet the appetite from page to page, from 
topic to topic of the 101 “pieces” contained in the 232 
pages. The title is a bit misleading, since, according 
to my count, only 13 of the 101 offer any advice anent 
the wondrous wiles of womankind. In fact, Mr. Mor- 
ton does not actually tell you quite how you can protect 
yourself; he seems able only to forewarn you, so that 
you may, if you are able, forearm yourself. He presents 
some sound and shrewd observations on the ways of 
women; but does not attempt to exhaust the subject. 
Who could? Besides discovering the rationale of 
feminine tactics and antics, he has also some salty 
things to say about Prep Schools, Fraternities, Movies, 
Manuscripts, Magazine Subscriptions, Pets, Vacation 
Resorts, Reading, Automobiles, the Publishing Business, 
etc. be and your friends will find it fun, thanks to 


Cc. W. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 
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